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synthesis of Louis XIV was a compromise. It harnessed to-
gether ancient authority and free reason, Christian faith and a
literature rooted in paganism, absolutism and the "liberties" or
traditional privileges of classes and provinces, bourgeois reali-
ties and the brave show of an aristocratic court. Of all these
elements, some were survivals, and already on the wane 5 others
were gathering new strength. The inner balance of the coalition
could not be preserved, and its disruption was inevitable.

Inevitable, but not sudden. The process of dissolution is
gradual. We start with the organic period in all its self-
confidence, the new synthesis promising and producing won-
ders, a Golden Age. It is followed by a Silver Age, still un-
questioning in its faith, still productive, but with a touch of
lassitude, a dimming of hope. Then comes the generation of
the Epigoni: the imitators, the pedants, the pseudo or would-be>
who strive to preserve the forms all the more scrupulously be-
cause the spirit is no longer in them. With them are often
found the dilettanti, for whom the forms themselves have lost
all meaning, and yet who continue to cultivate them, because
their mastery of empty forms sets them apart as the connois-
seurs, the erudite, the initiated, the acrobats of technique.

Before that point of utter vacuity is reached, a movement of
protest has already started. It may begin with the dilettanti
themselves, as pure skepticism and self-irony: a period of ele-
gant anarchism and refined decadence. It may assume the form
of sheer despair, in a world grown stale and unprofitable.
Unmitigated, despair is seldom productive. It must be illumi-
nated by hope, however distant and vague. Then it turns into
rebellion, rebellion still uncertain of its aim, almost rebellion
for rebellion's sake. The best example of this is the German
Sturwr^md-Drang ("Storm-and-Stress"), and its motto might
be Schiller's epigraph to his drama The Brigands: Quae medi-
o&menta won smtmty jerrum s&naty quae jerrum non sawty ignis
sanat (Hippocrates): What remedies fail to cure, iron will
cure; and, if not iron, then fire. But rebellion, being active,
meeds principles of action, and evolves them in the course of